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REMARKS ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Aurnouen this branch of the art of education is scarcely in- 
ferior in importance to that of instruction, it has, as yet, received 


far less attention, and is practised with less skill and success. 
Where you have to go one mile to find one who instructs well, 
you will have to go ten to find one who governs well. How 
frequently do we hear the remark, that such a teacher instructs 
well enough, but is no disciplinarian,—and how seldom the 
reverse. 

Besides, it is well known to those who have been behind the 
scenes, that what is assumed to be the perfection of government, 
is sometimes, of all, the most objectionable, and but just one 
grade above pureanarchy. I mean that which is so exceedingly 
fair to the sight, where children are made to sit like statues, to 
wink in concert, and to breathe by rule. It begins in what is 
external, and ends in what is external. It is only skin deep. 
It degrades the school into a puppet-show for the amusement of 
admiring spectators, and is decidedly unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of a proper self-respect, either m the governor or the gov- 
erned. It is a pity that such government should be tolerated 
any where,— it is a greater pity that it should be approved and 
commended. Nevertheless, it must be confessed, that it is still 
in good repute, in many quarters, and bids fair to hold its 
ground for some time. The truth is, it passes for a genuine 
article, — the true ware,— and hence is in great requisition ; 
whereas, it is only the semblance of the true ware, and like all 
other wares, it will probably be furnished for the market, in 
quantities, proportioned in some degree to the demand for it. 
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No intelligent and honest teacher, however, dissipates his 
strength and abilities on such trifles, voluntarily. He does it, 
if he does it at all, contrary to the dictates of his better judg- 
ment, in obedience to the call of public opinion, that he may not 
seem to be behind the times. This showy style of discipline is 
one of the popular educational hobbies. It is the easiest im the 
world to manage, and the surest to carry the rider into the 
sunny climes of favor. You can take up scarcely a report on 
schools, but you shall find it lauded as the perfection of govern- 
ment. In one which we happened to be perusing, the other 
day, the school which headed the list on government, was said 
to approach the precision of military discipline, and that was its 
crowning excellence. 

Such government may be popular, but it cannot be good. It 
may bear off the palm to-day, but when weighed in the balance 
of wisdom, against that which aims above all things to set the 
heart right, and sow good seeds, to be ripened in manhood, it 
will be found wanting. The most important work in education, 
as well as in architecture, does not at once reveal itself to the 
casual observer. 

Says an old writer, “‘ Present appearances and vulgar conceit 
ordinarily impose upon our fancies, disguising things with a de- 
ceitful varnish, and representing those that are vainest, with the 
greatest advantage ; whilst the noblest objects, being of a more 
subtile and spiritual nature, like fairest jewels enclosed in a 
homely box, avoid the notice of gross sense, and pass undis- 
cerned by us. But the light of wisdom, as it unmasks specious 
imposture, and bereaves it of its false colors, so it penetrates 
a the retirement of true excellency, and reveals its genuine 
ustre.”” 

Now it is not order that we would condemn, but this false 
standard of government so prevalent, which does not look be- 
yond the present and the external, and does not inquire into the 
means used, provided they are not unpleasant. Piiinees the 
physician, by administering palliatives and stimulants, to give 
to his patient, in the eye of the inexperienced, the appearance 
of returning health, while their effect is to hasten dissolution. 
What would the faculty say? Would they commend such 
practice as sound and judicious, or would they prescribe reme- 
dies of a more radical nature, going to the seat of the disease, 
and tending to aid nature in removing it, though at the cost of 
present pain and inconvenience ? 

The wisdom of government is chiefly displayed in the judi- 
cious adaptation of means to right ends, suiting them to the 
circumstances of the case ; and the true test by which its 'excel- 
lence is to be tried, is its effects upon character. Like every 
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thing else, it should be judged, not by its appearances, but by 
its fruits, — by its fruits, not of to-day, but in the long run. 

But much need not be said concerning the standard of school 
government, because it does not seem to be very definitely settled 
anywhere. Indeed, there does not seem to be much, if any thing 
settled at present in regard to it, practically, except that it is in 
an altogether unsettled state. Perhaps it is in what geologists 
would term the transition state, the old foundations having been 
broken up, and no new one having been supplied in their place. 
And before this consummation is rea!zed, a great deal must be 
said on the subject, a great many experiments tried, and a great 
many failures experienced. ‘These processes are now in pro- 
gress, and as sure as truth is stronger than error, something 
will be gained. Thus far, the burden of what has been said 
and written upon the subject, fas related chiefly to one or two 
of the motives to be appealed to in government. We have, it 
is true, several valuable, practical essays upon the methods and 
means of discipline, but no such thing as a scientific treatise. 
Indeed, the sciences upon which it must be founded, or from 
the principles of which it must mainly be deduced, namely, the 
science of Human Nature, and Ethology, or the science of the 
formation of character, yet remain to be constructed. But till 
it is settled upon a philosophical foundation, deduced from an 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the principles of hu- 
man nature, it will be constantly fluctuating between hostile and 
conflicting theories, and be blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine. It will vary with the varying fashions and prejudices of 
the day, now taking one form to suit the views of this individual 
or community, and now assuming another to please the fancy of 
that one. ‘To-day, emulation and the rod will be discarded as 
the relics of a barbarous age, and to-morrow re-instated and bid 
to do their work, Such instability is about as fatal to all the 
good fruits of a wise government, as the daily plucking up of a 
plant would be, to its healthy growth. 

It is possible that some individuals, especially in that class 
who labor under the apprehension that wisdom will die with 
them, may be found, to scout the idea of a science of school 
government, from which the rules of the art may be drawn. 
lf any such there be, they will triumphantly point you to 
experience, as the only source of knowledge in regard to this 
art. 

We would not undervalue experience ; it is, without doubt, the 
great school of wisdom, though a dear one. But have we no 
knowledge that is useful, and practical, except that which we 
have received through the one channel of personal experience ? 
Do we close our eyes against the light of recorded wisdom ? 
Do we turn a deaf ear to the voice of those who have preceded 
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us? If so, our stock of knowledge is not very ample, and need 
excite no man’s envy. ‘There is such a thing as being wise in 
one’s own eyes without being so in reality. To be truly wise, 
one has need to make use of the experience of others, as well 
as profit by his own. 

There is a difference between experience and the routine of 
practice. Experience consists of a series of observations and 
experiments, with a view to ascertain facts ; and it teaches, if it 
teaches anything, how effects are produced, and by what causes. 
All such knowledge of any practical value, may be reduced to 
propositions, and stated in general terms, and thus take the form 
of science. By this process, the sciences are to be constructed 
upon which school government is to be erected. ‘There is no 
reason why school government should not be founded upon a 
scientific basis, as well as State Government. When we have 
traced effects back to their causes, under the same conditions, 
we may produce the same effects. Thus every process by which 
effects are produced by known causes, may be conducted on 
scientific principles. The whole operation of school government 
consists in such processes, and is, therefore, susceptible of a 
scientific form. ‘The fact that hitherto it has wanted such a 
foundation, accounts, in some measure, for the many-failures in 
this branch of education. ‘ The man of scientific principles 
carries a light about with him which serves to illustrate every 
thing.” 

There is an evil quite generally experienced in the manage- 
ment of schools, growing out of the pernicious error prevalent 
upon this subject, that since the genius of our institutions is 
essentially democratic, therefore the government of schools 
should be conducted on the same principle. If the people of 
this country glory in any thing, it is in their individual sovy- 
ereignty. The sentiment of loyalty, that sacred reverence for 
authority, that dignified obedience, that ‘“ subordination of the 
heart,” which tempers the fierceness of pride, makes submission 
a grateful duty, and renders honor to whom honor is due, has 
no existence among us, and we know the meaning of the term 
only as we gather it from the pages of history and romance. 
This most amiable grace of social life, which has been said to 
cherish the flame of freedom even in servitude, was renounced 
by our fathers together with the kingly crown. ‘This is a jewel 
I could wish that they had retained. But as a natural 
consequence, when the nation revolted against the evils and 
absurdities of monarchy, they swept away with them some 
things which might with advantage have been retained. It was 
not to be expected that in the first moments of emancipation, 
the spirit of reform should stop at the precise boundary which 
more mature reflection would have prescribed. Repudiating 
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this humanizing sentiment, we have run into its extreme. In 
its stead, we have imbibed the spirit of royalty, which is proud, 
self-sufficient, and domineering. We are always vindicating our 
rights and prerogatives, and seldom acknowledge our duties and 
obligations. This peculiarity is very obvious to foreigners who 
come among us, and to them it seems an odious one. ‘This 
spirit being the reverse of reverence, holds nothing sacred, and 
least of all authority. And whoever has been conversant with 
the business of public instruction, to any considerable extent, 
has not failed to be impressed with the fact, that this spirit and 
temper are exhibited in their most objectionable form in the de- 
portment of the youth who compose our schools, making them im- 
patient of restraint, and disrespectful to their superiors, as being 
anti-republican and derogatory to the dignity of an heir-apparent 
to the sovereignty of American citizenship. It is to be feared, 
that parents sometimes, regarding the instructor as an individual 
hired to perform a service which they find it inconvenient for 
themselves to attend to, send their children to him to get. their 
money’s worth of Arithmetic and Geography, as they send their 
horse to the blacksmith to be shod, and expect about as much 
sympathy and mutual respect in the one case, as in the other. 
It is a good rule to send children home from school pleased and 
in good temper. Do parents take sufficient pains to send their 
children to school prepared to enter it in the right spirit? Do 
they always send them with a warning against disobedience and 
all wrong doing, and enjoin upon them the importance of doing 
their whole duty? Do they not sometimes send them with the 
tacit or avowed understanding, that they are to yield obedience 
only so far as they are convinced of the reasonableness of the 
commands? If parents were sufficiently faithful in this home 
preparation, the necessity for stringent discipline would be 
greatly diminished, and the moral influence of the teacher be 
greatly enhanced. 

But after all, it must be acknowledged, that the character 
and influence of school government depend upox the teacher 
more than upon all other circumstances combined. The maxim 
cannot be repeated too often, that as is the teacher, so is the 
school. Hence parents and school committees perform no 
higher office, than that of selecting an instructor and governor 
of children. When that has been done, and done wisely, let 
them provide for him the proper tools, and give him their con- 
fidence and co-operation, and education will take care of 
itself. 

It has been said of civil government, that the greatest good 
which it can accomplish by its elective and leyislative machinery, 
with the aid of the press and the school, is to place twelve hon- 
est, upright, and impartial men in the jury box, to be the guar- 
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dians of justice. So may we say in relation to the agitations 
and efforts for the promotion of the cause of education ;—they 
will have done about all that they can do, when they have found 


or formed the right man, and placed him securely in the school 
room. 








SOCIAL POSITION OF THE TEACHER. 


Every one who has been long in the office of teacher, must 
be sensible how much, not only of his comfort and happiness, 
but of his usefulness, depends on the consideration he enjoys 
in the community in which he lives; with him as with Solo- 
mon, “‘ A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, 
and loving favor rather than silver and gold.” It is natural 
for him, therefore, to inquire what he shall do, what he must 
be, to gain the favor and the good name which are so desirable, 
and the influence which will be likely to follow from them. 

In New England, every person will, in the long run, ob- 
tain the reputation and influence he deserves. There is, 
undoubtedly, some remaining prejudice against the school- 
master ; not so great, however, but that it may be overcome, 
at least in the minds of all the better part of society. So 
many of the most distinguished citizens here, at all periods of 
our history, past and present, have begun their career as teach- 
ers, that the unfavorable prepossession, common in other parts of 
the world, has not a firm or abiding foothold here. That the 
feeling should exist elsewhere, and sometimes here, is not difficult 
to be accounted for. Teachers, as a class, have probably 
received as much consideration as they have deserved, and we 
must not lose sight of the dangers which, as experience and 
observation teach, are incident to the calling. These dan- 
gers are self-conceit, readiness to take offence, ignorance of 
the world, punctiliousness in reference to unimportant things, 
an overbearing and tyrannical disposition, pedantry, or an over- 
estimate of the value of mere book learning, and a corresponding 
undervaluing of higher and more important qualities ; not that 
the particular set of persons who become teachers have natu- 
rally, more than others, the defects of character of which these 
disagreeable traits are the fruits, but that, from their position, 
they lose the opportunities of self-correction, which most other 
classes of persons enjoy. 

We remember a man who, at college, was a poor scholar, and 
yet pedantic ; clownish, and yet particular; touchy asa mettled 
horse, and conceited as a peacock ; who, probably, at the bar 
or on change, might have been, by the friction of society, 
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polished into good manners, and, by associating with his betters, 
brought to a modest self-esteem. He took a school. We met 
him, many years after, not at all changed for the better, but 
with all his offensive qualities grown to excess, as pompous and 
overbearing, as thin-skinned and conceited, as pedantic and 
opinionated, as he had been when we parted at twenty. Now 
it is not possible to be respected, or to deserve to be respected 
with these offensive and ridiculous qualities ; and against them 
the teacher must be on his guard, as his peculiar, besetting sins. 
No common remedies will avail; but a faithful and réligious 
observance of the advice given by St. Paul, in the 12th chapter 
of Romans, may produce the desired effect. 

To be highly respected, the teacher must not only be without 
the vices of character we have mentioned, but he must have 
something of the excellent character which Mr. Jacob Abbott 
speaks of, in the admirable letter quoted in a previous number. 

Together with this, he must endeavor to be distinguished for 
correct and various information. ‘“‘ Knowledge is power ;” and 


there are several kinds of knowledge, of such value in the 
society of intelligent men, that one cannot possess them in an 
uncommon degree, without having his opinion on those subjects 


respected. Some of these are the very things with which the 
teacher ought to be familiar, in order to give the best instruc- 
tion in the branches he is expected to teach. 

One of these is Geography, upon which the teacher desirous 
of distinction ought not only to be so well informed as not to 
have to rely upon his text book, but he must be able to correct 
his text book when erroneous. All readers of newspapers, 
all who observe the path of conquest or discovery, all who would 
be glad to keep pace with the preaching of christianity, or with 
the advances of the civilized nations amongst the barbarous, 
on this continent or the old, or on the islands, so constantly 
need accurate geographical information, that a person always 
prepared to give it would be welcome in almost every reading- 
room, lyceum, and lecture-room, and by almost every fire-side, 
and would have his opinion listened to with respect. 

Another subject is History, particularly the history of America. 
Most people read upon this subject very superficially. Exact 
historical information is confined to a very few. It is the duty 
of some teachers to give instruction in history; and whoever 
will so prepare himself, by the study of the sources of Ameri- 
can history, as not only to be independent of the little school 
histories which are in use, but to correct Bancroft or Graham, 
and keep company with Belknap, Davis, Savage, and Young, 
will soon find that, though he may speak very modestly, he will 
speak with authority. 
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We speak not particularly of classical literature, because 
every classical scholar amongst our readers must know as well 
as we do, that anything but the most thorough scholarship 
is almost as bad as no scholarship at all, and that thoroughness 
of true scholarship, with the manners of a gentleman, is, and 
always has been, a letter of introduction to the best society. 
Dr. Arnold could never have gained the influence he had in 
England, and now has, by his writings and character, in this 
country, if he had not been a first rate Greek and Latin scholar. 
His works are not better than most of those we commonly read ;° 
and his letters, though excellent, are often equalled and even sur- 
passed ; but the high ground of scholarship on which he stood, 
his command of the language and philosophy of Aristotle and 
Thucydides, his profound knowledge of history, and his intimate 
acquaintance with geography, which enabled him to look over 
the shoulders of Livy, and put him right when he was wrong — 
these gave authority to his sermons and letters, and weight to 
his character. 

A subject which has grown, of late years, into considerable 
importance, and which is annually rising into higher, is Physio- 
logy. ‘lo a person to whom is committed, in so great a degree 
as to a schoclmaster, the health of the body and the mind of a 
large number of young persons, no subject is more important. 
And although very many persons in society, even: amongst the 
well educated, are not aware of the great value of a knowledge 
of this science, its intrinsic worth should be a sufficient induce- 
ment to every teacher to study it attentively. It is not enough 
to read Combe on the Constitution, a work, by the by, with 
which every teacher should be familiar, nor Combe’s, or 
Cutter’s, or Hayward’s, or Jarvis’s, Elements of Physiology. 
In this, as in other studies, the teacher who is ambitious of 
distinction, must not rest satisfied with a superficial view of the 
subject. He must gain enough knowledge of Anatomy to be 
acquainted with the structure and functions of the human frame, 
enough of Chemistry and Physics to understand the nature of 
the elementary agencies which act upon it, and enough of 
Botany to be able to comprehend the mutual relations of the 
three great kingdoms of nature. 

A higher science, and oue of still more extensive bearings in 
the work of education, is Moral Philosophy. As the teacher 
should be a teacher of morals, he should understand what he 
teaches ; and this he cannot do without much reading and more 
meditation. 


_* Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on History disappoint all who have previously read 
his Life. His History is, in many respects, a failure; aud his Sermons, judged 


of according to the standard of Dissenting Sermons in New England, are 
ordinary. 
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Pre-eminence in any one of these branches would be sufficient 
to entitle the teacher, and, in most places, to sustain his claim, 
to a respectable position in society. Distinction in several of 
them, with modesty, and the courtesy and refinement of manners 
which a long-continued pursuit of the highest subjects of human 
thought usually gives, would make a person’s conversation so 
deswwable that few circles in this country would willingly be 
without it; and a person with resources such as these, would be 
better able to do without the world, than the world would be to 
do without him. 





HOW TO SECURE COMPETENT TEACHERS. 


A very satisfactory solution of this problem is presented by 
William G. Crosby, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Education 
for the State of Maine, in his second annual report, which, by 
the way, is a very able and eloquent document. He says : — 

“The important inquiry is here presented, how shall this de- 
mand {for competent teachers] be answered? What method 
shall be adopted to secure a sufficient number of teachers, qual- 
ified in every particular to be the educators of our children ? 
Before answering the inquiry, it may be well to pause and ask, 
how happens it, that in a land where the sovereignty is in the 
people, — where the principle is solemnly, deliberately, and 
almost universally recognized, that the diffusion of knowledge 
is essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, — 
where power almost unlimited is vested im the imhabitants of 
every town and plantation, to raise and appropriate money for 
the support of public schools, — how happens it that, in such a 
land, among such a people, the necessity exists for the inquiry 
as to how and where a supply of competent and well qualified 
teachers shall be obtained ? 

A stranger, whose only knowledge of our school system was 
derived from the examination of the law establishing it and 
making provision for its support, would hardly credit the as- 
sertion, that any such embarrassment attended its practical 
operation. 

The answer is obvious. We,—the people,— have proved 
faithless to our trust, —— we have not been true to our best in- 
terests,. We have not estimated aright the influence which the 
teachings of the school room are destined to exert upon our 
children in after life. We have quieted our consciences by the 
mere observance of the letter of the law. We have adopted for 
our rule of conduct, the “‘ penny wise, pound foolish policy ;’’— 
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we have chaffered and beat down the educator in his price, 
until we have almost driven the genuine commodity out of the 
market, and substituted one of a spurious character. At the 
door of the people lies the sin of originating the evil of which 
we so loudly complain. We have failed to appreciate the almost 
inestimable worth of the true teacher, we have expelled him 
from our school rooms by denying to him the compensation which 
is richly his due, by withholding from him the rank, the honor, 
the station, to which he is most eminently entitled, and now, in 
eatremis, we inquire most innocently, but yet most earnestly, 
what method shall be adopted to secure a sufficient number 
of teachers, qualified in every particular to be the educators of 
our children ? 

The answer is, by a simple act of justice ; — justice to the 
memory of those sincere, devoted, far-seeing men who formed 
and founded the Common School system of New England, — 
justice to our children, and to ourselves. We must retrace our 
steps, and regain the high ground which we, as a portion of the 
people of New England, once occupied. We must not only 
open our arms to welcome the return of the good teacher, but 
we must invite, solicit his returp, by all the inducements which 
the assurance of a liberal and adequate reward for his services 
can afford. Let but this policy be adopted, and I cannot doubt 
that ere long, with aid of the imstrumentalities now in exercise 
for advancing the qualifications of our teachers, all occasion for 
complaint will cease. I require no stronger evidence to satisfy 
my mind that such will be the consequence of an increased 
liberality in the compensation of teachers, than is furnished by 
the fact, that from those towns and districts where a liberal 
compensation is now paid, there comes no voice of complaint 
that competent teachers are not to be obtained, * * . 

I am aware that it will be said, in reply to the suggestion 
that increase of compensation is necessary to secure a class of 
thoroughly qualified teachers, sufficiently numerous to meet our 
wants, that there is a willingness on the part of the public to 
increase the compensation, just so soon as teachers will entitle 
themselves to it. It may be so. I could wish, however, for 
stronger evidence than is furnished by any indications which I 
have yet discovered, that such a disposition prevails extensively. 
That it exists, and will enlarge its influence, I do not doubt ; but 
I desire to see it universal ; and by every argument, and by all 
the means which can be employed, I would hasten a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished. I believe that the knowledge of 
its existence would bring back to the ranks many faithful teach- 
ers, of both sexes, who have reluctantly, but of necessity, 
abandoned them, — would call in hundreds every way qualified, 
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who are only waiting for the prospect of an adequate reward, 
to enter upon this field of duty, and.would stimulate those 
already in the work, who possess the requisite intellectual en- 
dowments, to renewed and unwearied exertion. 

To which party, — the Public, or the Teacher, — belongs, of 
right, the duty of making the first demonstration in this move- 
ment? Shall the public at once take high ground and advance 
the rate of compensation, or, retaining the ground now practically 
occupied, demand that the teacher shall take the first step, and 
by a more thorough and systematic preparation for the work, 
entitle himself to the increased compensation which he requires ? 
As between the public and the teacher,— the employer and the 
employed, — it would seem to be but right that the first move- 
ment should be made by the latter; but as between the people 
and their children, I apprehend that a different policy should 
prevail. It is true, that by a simultaneous increase in the rate 
of teachers’ wages, there would be found many who, for a 
time, might be in receipt of a hire far greater than their de- 
serts, but it would be of brief duration. 

Those who are deficient in ability, or inclination, to qualify 
themselves as teachers, in their very exaltation would find their 
ruin. They would soon be met by competitors for the honors 
and emoluments of the teacher’s station, and be driven from the 
position which they had unworthily occupied, to give place to 
others, worthy of their hire.”’ 





LETTER FROM HON. HORACE MANN. 


The following beautiful letter, from Hon. Horace Mann, was ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Quincy School, 
in answer to an invitation to be present at its recent dedication, and 
read by the Mayor on that occasion :— 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 21st, 1848. 
Docr. T. M. Brewer : 

Dear Sir: In answer to your kind invitation to be present 
at the Dedication of the Quincy Schoolhouse, on Monday next, 
I am compelled to give a negative reply. It isa case, how- 
ever, where inclination struggles vigorously against duty ; for 
I do earnestly desire to see another of those admirable models 
of schoolhouse architecture, which are at once an honor to your 
city and an example to the world. 

I had the pleasure to be present at the late Dedication of 
the Hancock Schoolhouse, and I understand that the plan of 
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the Quincy is substantially the same. If I am correct in this 
supposition, then I would add that these two schoolhouses come 
nearer to my idea of a perfect school edifice, for a large city, 
than any other I have ever seen in this country. I mean the 
plan of a large building, with small apartments. 

I am aware that these schoolhouses are expensive ; but was 
there not mach justness and propriety in the idea of the old 
Romans, during the better days of the Republic, that public 
buildings should be magnificent, because they represent the 
power and majesty of the people, but that private ones should 
be simple and unostentatious, because it would seem arrogant 
and presumptuous for a private citizen to attempt to surpass or 
outshine the sovereign State? Why, then, should not the 
edifices erected for our public schools be at least as good as 
those which private citizens erect for themselves? Why should 
the largest tax-payer complain, so long as the building which 
represents some of the highest and dearest interests of the 
community is no better than the one which he builds for his 
own private accommodation? At any rate, why should not the 
house for the public school—where the great mass of those 
children are to be educated, who will hereafter. constitute the 
public itself—be as noble a structure, as amply furnished, and 
as beautifully finished, as the private schoolhouse, which is 
erected only for the accommodation of here and there a family ? 
I can see no reason. While a few of the most wealthy indi- 
viduals, then, do prepare beautiful apartments, to be occupied 
as schoolrooms for their own children,—while they furnish them 
in the most liberal manner, and provide able teachers to preside 
therein,—it seems to me they do but authorize, and encourage, 
and provoke the community at large, to prepare buildings 
equally good, and provide equipments equally generous, and 
teachers equally qualified, for the children who are hereafter 
to be—the commonwealth itself. It is a pity, indeed, if the 
city, in its aggregate capacity, cannot maintain a successful 
rivalry, for so noble an object, with a few of the citizens that 
belong to it. 

I do not mean to say, by this, that I would advocate or 
justify any competition which would incur one cent of unneces- 
sary or superfluous expense, but only so much as would direct- 
ly tend to improve the mind, the manners, and the morals of 
the rising generation. 

Could I be present at the dedication of your new building, 
and were I called upon to address the children there assembled, 
I would make the beauty and perfectness of the house itself my 
text or theme. While these children are examining it, and 
admiring its elegance and adaptation, may we not suppose there 
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are angels and good spirits looking down upon them, and anx- 
iously inquiring whether their hopes, their purposes, their reso- 
lutions, in regard to study and demeanor, are such as are fit 
and,appropriate for the house they are to occupy? Can these 
children feel one emotion of delight at the beauty of the house, 
without feeling also that they themselves, in conduct and in 
character, should be worthy to dwell in it? How sad if the 
beauty of the house were to be changed into deformity by the 
misconduct of its occupants! The house is but the casket; the 
scholars are the gems which should enrich and adorn it. 

The idea of the beautiful is strongly exciting and attractive 
even to the instincts of the young. ut, in seeking for the 
beautiful m earshly things, there. is always a limit, beyond 
which the most skillful and ingenious cannot go. When the 
lapidary has polished the diamond to perfect smoothness, all 
further effort only abrades the surface, without increasing the 
splendor. When the statue has been wrought into an exact 
resemblance to its archetype, another stroke of the sculptor’s 
chisel may obliterate the likeness. ‘The painter may reach a 
point of finish in his landscape or his portrait, where another 
touch would conceal more beauty than it would create. In all 
the imitative arts, an exact resemblance is the perfection of 
skill; and human genius here finds its goal—a limit which it 
cannot transcend. 

But there is one object infinitely different from all these. 
There is one substance always susceptible of further perfection. 
There is one flower which can be made to unfold ever-renewing 
and ever-varying beauty and loveliness. his is the mind, the 
heart, the soul of man. Here the most perfect may be per- 
fected, the brightest made more refulgent, and the most beautiful 
beautified. In this sphere of labor, the effort is not vain to 
** gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a perfume on the 
violet, and add another hue unto the rainbow.” The soul will 
never be so bright and glorious but that it may be made to 
radiate, still purer and brighter splendors. It will never be so 
grand and majestic but that it may be made still more grand 
and imperial. It will never be so lovely or so holy but that it 
may put forth new charms, and go on to greater and greater 
sanctity. The mind, then, the heart, the soul, are what the 
children of the Quincy School should, first of all, chiefest of 
all, and forever, strive to beautify, ennoble, and perfect. 

Very truly and sincerely yours, Xc., H. Mann. 





Manner.—Of all modifications of manner which are to be 
met with in society, perhaps the most generally pleasing is sim- 
plicity ; even as that water is the purest which has no taste — 
that air the freshest which has no odor. 
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EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. Rust, the Commissioner of Common Schools, whose 
report to the Legislature, at its recent session, is a document 
creditable both to the author and the State, has evidently 
labored in his vocation with a good degree of zeal and success. 
Though required to devote but twenty weeks to the duties of 
his office, he has traveled, during that period, in the discharge 
of his official duties, two thousand miles, visited three hundred 
schoolhouses, and delivered nearly one hundred addresses. In 
regard to Teachers’ Institutes, he says: 

‘This is an efficient instrumentality in the qualification of 
teachers, and the improvement of common schools. It is un- 
rivaled as an instrument of immediate and universal appli- 
cation. The Institute has been introduced extensively in other 
States, with eminent success ; the experiment has been repeat- 
edly tried in several of our counties, and its happy results have 
surpassed the highest expectations of its friends. It appears 
to be one of those means of improvement adapted to every 
clime and class of people. Its object is so single, and its 
influence so beneficial, that it has not even provoked the tongue 
of slander, or the critic’s ire. It is truly encouraging to wit- 
ness the unanimity with which the friends of education, without 
regard to religions creeds or party politics, sustain the Institute. 
An extensive influence has been exerted throughout the State, 
by-means of the act of legislation in reference to it. It has 
been discussed in the pulpit, at town-meeting, in the school- 
house, and in the family circle. Its claims have been advo- 
cated by the ardor of youth, the wisdom of age, and the fervor 
of maternal eloquence. y 

‘Tt should be borne in‘mind, that it is the prominent design 
of the Institute to furnish instruction in the science and art of 
teaching ; and its exercises are usually as follows : 

“1st. A review of the branches usually taught in common 
schools, with illustrations of the most approved plan of teaching 
them. 

**2d. An explanation of the principles upon which the ele- 
mentary branches of education are based. 

** 3d. A discussion of those topics calculated to elicit light 
on all the duties connected with the profession. 

“4th. Lectures on the government of schools, their classi- 
fication, the duties and responsibilities of teachers, and kindred 
themes. 

‘“‘ Cheshire County is the pioneer of the State in this depart- 
ment of improvement. The Institute has been in successful 
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operation in this county nearly four years, and a session of one 
month has been held during each fall and spring. I had the 
leasure of spending a short time at the Institute held at 
eene, under the supervision of Mr. Phelps, of the Normal 
School at Albany, and was highly pleased with its appearance. 
The instruction was elementary and thorough, admirably adapt- 
ed to qualify teachers for our district schools. More than one 
hundred instructors went forth from that month’s drill to their 
winter’s work, with increased ability, clearer views of the na- 
ture of education, and a stronger determination to render 
themselves eminently useful in the responsible duties of their 
profession. The Institute in a short time has wrought a very 
gratifying change in the schools of the county, and their pres- 
ent elevated character is more intimately connected with the 
Institute than any other instrumentality. 
“ Hillsborough County next introduced the Institute, which 
example has been followed by Strafford and Sullivan. 
“Cheering results have crowned these sessions, and bright 
anticipations are entertained in respect to the future. Rock- 
ingham and Merrimac Counties have raised the funds, and 
propose to hold an Institute during the approaching autumn ; 
and I entertain strong hopes that one will be held during the 
year in every county in the State.”’ 





A GENTLEMAN. 


The following is from Bishop Doane’s address at Burlington 
College : 


*¢ When you have found a man, you have not far to go to find 
a gentleman. You cannot make a gold ring out of brass. 
You cannot change a Cape May chrystal to a diamond. You 
cannot make a gentleman, till you have first a man. To be a 
gentleman, it will not be sufficient to have had a grandfather. 
‘l'o be a gentleman, does not depend upon the tailor or the toilet. 
Blood will degenerate. Good clothes are not good habits. 
The Prince LeBoo concluded that the hog, in England, was the 
only gentleman, as being the only thing that did not labor. A 
gentleman is just a gentleman; no more, no less; a diamond 
polished, that was first a diamond in the rough. A gentleman 
is gentle. A gentleman is modest. A gentleman is courteous. 
A gentleman is generous. A gentleman is slow to take offence, 
as being one that never gives it. A gentleman is slow to sur- 
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mise evil, as being one that never thinks it. A gentleman goes 
armed, only in consciousness of right. 

A gentleman subjects his appetites. A gentleman refines 
his taste. A gentleman subdues his feelings. A gentleman 
controls his speech. A gentleman deems every other better 
than himself. Sir Philip Sidney was never so much a gentle- 
man— mirror though he was of England’s knighthood, — as 
when, upon the field of Zutphen, as he lay in his own blood, he 
waived the draught of cold spring water that was brought to 
quench his mortal thirst, in favor of a dying soldier, St.Paul 
described a gentleman when he exhorted the Philippian Chris- 
tians, ‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.’ And Dr. Isaac. Barrow, in his admirable 
sermon on ‘ ‘The Calling of a Gentleman,’ pointedly says, 
‘He should labor and study to be a leader unto virtue, and a 
notable promoter thereof; directing and exciting men thereto, 
by his exemplary conversation ; encouraging them by his coun- 
tenance and authority ; rewarding the goodness of meaner peo- 
ple by his bounty and favor ; he should be such a gentleman as 
Noah, who preached righteousness by his words and works, 
before a profane world.’ ”’ 





LAMARTINE’S REMEMBRANCE OF HIS YoutH.—My mother 
received from her mother on her death-bed, a handsome bible of 
Royaumont, in which she taught me to read when I was.a little 
child. The bible had engravings of sacred subjects on its 
leaves. When I had read half a page of the holy history through 
tolerably well,.my mother would uncover the picture, and hold- 
ing the volume upon her knees, would allow me to contemplate 
it, as my reward. ‘The silvery, affectionate, solemn, and impas- 
sionate tones of her voice, added to all she said an accent of 
force, of charm, and of love, which till this moment rings in my 
ears, alas! after six years of silence. 
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REMOVAL. 


The Massacuvsetrs TEAcHER will hereafter be issued and published at 16 
Devonshire Street, adjoining Exchange Coffee House. All letters and commu- 
nications should be addressed to Damrell & Moore, Boston, and post paid. 

Terms—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
at the endof the year. Twenty-five per cent. allowed to agents who procure five 
subscribers, and all payments by them to be made in advance. 
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